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JEFFREY KoTYK 


ON THE IDENTIFICATION AND USE OF ANX/-XIANG 
20 ATE / ALAR FE / 22 0G IN MEDIEVAL CHINA 


Berthold Laufer (1874-1934) in 1919 in his excellent work on medieval Sino-Iranian 
relations dedicated a few pages to the identification of a certain tree resin called dnxi-xiang 
in Chinese (written te AF, TEAR, or 4e 0 A) that was primarily burnt as an 
aromatic substance. The anniversary of Sino-Iranica by Laufer is a suitable opportunity 
to highlight his work and introduce some further scholarship on this topic from after his 
time, before delving into some new information regarding the identification and use of this 
incense within medieval Chinese Buddhist and Daoist rituals, particularly in connection to 
astral-magical traditions. The identification and historical uses of dnxi-xidng were also dis- 
cussed in fine detail by the Japanese scholar Yamada Kentaro ||| FH mA BIS (1907-1983) 
some decades after Laufer. Yamada cited Laufer’s monograph, so it is clear that Yamada’s 
excellent studies on aromatics in part built upon Laufer’s legacy.' I will attempt to digest 
and analyze the important work of both scholars here while adding my own ideas. 

Laufer concluded that dnxi-xidng referred to a type of styrax, but noted that this identifi- 
cation only applies after a certain point in medieval history. He writes, “Under the term nan 
(or an)-si hian ae ye the Chinese have combined two different aromatics, — an ancient 
product of Iranian regions, as yet unidentified; and the benjoin yielded by the Stvrax ben- 
join, a small tree of the Malay Archipelago.” 

One of the earliest apparent references to dnxi-xidng is in the Jin sha #4 3# of 648, 
which contains a fantastical tale involving the Buddhist monk Fo Tucheng {# |i} (233- 
349) burning this type of incense while commanding ndgas or dragons to replenish a supply 
of water. I am doubtful that this account actually reflects the use of this incense during Fo 
Tucheng’s lifetime.’ This same story is reproduced in the earlier Gdoséng zhudn [Hy {h4 (EE 
(Biographies of Eminent Monks), compiled by Huijiao © fKé (497-554) in the year 519.4 
A search for Gnxi-xidng in its variant forms in the digitized Buddhist canon reveals that, in 
fact, this term is generally attested from around Huijiao’s time, and only clearly starting in 
the sixth to seventh centuries.*° The suffumigation of Gnxi-xidng prescribed in these works 
is usually accompanied by the recitation of dhdranis or mantras, a practice that would have 











Yamada (1944, p. 113; 1976, p. 136). 

Laufer (1919, pp. 464-465). 

Jin shi (Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju edn., vol. 8) fascicle 95, p. 2486. Yamada (1974, pp. 132-133) 
points out the reference in the Jin shi and remarks that, if true, then this aromatic would have 
been extremely rare. However, like him, I am doubtful that this account is objectively historical. 
4 — Taisho 2059, vol. 50: p. 384a8-9. 

5 See CBETA for the digitized Chinese Buddhist canon: http://cbetaonline.dila.edu.tw 
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arguably been anachronistic in the Buddhism of Fo Tucheng’s time. 

According to the accounts of foreign countries recorded in the Sui shiz [ff 2, the history 
of the Sui dynasty (581-617) compiled in the early Tang between 636-656, dnxi-xidng was 
imported from Kucha {fi 2% [sq located in the Tarim Basin, as well as Zabula yi [aq in mod- 
ern Afghanistan.° This is telling because this type of incense was associated with Persia, but 
neither of these locales were part of Persia proper. 

In this respect, one of the first issues that Laufer addressed is that the name Anxi ae Al 
during the early centuries CE referred to the Parthian Empire (Anxi gud “Ee KA [ak]). This 
name (an sik in Late Han Chinese according to Schuessler IPA) was derived Persian Arsak, 
which was the name of the first king of the Parthian Empire (Arsaces I; r. 247-211 BCE).’ 
Later, sources from the Tang era report that this substance was imported from the country 
of Bost ¥¥ If. The Persian state under the Sassanians was called Bést (pud sje in Mid- 
dle Chinese), a transliteration derived from Middle Persian pdarsi(g).’ As Laufer explained, 
however, although Bos7 could refer to Sassanian Iran, in a later context this name actually 
refers to a polity on the Malay peninsula, whose people were seafaring and regularly traded 
at southern Chinese ports. For instance, the Hdiydo béncdo ¥f¥-2% AX GL (Pharmacopoeia 
of Medicines from Overseas), produced by a Sino-Persian man born in China named Li Xun 
AS Fi] (d.u.) during the early tenth century gives the following explanation of dnxi-xidng: 


ade CNG) 2: AP, BOB. Rat, hark, 
DAK A ERZ MAB: ARS RL, WRERAAA, eit Pt 
ge 7K MERION, Res, [ey BERS 


According to the Chronicle of Guangzhou, “It is produced in the South Seas, the country 
of Bosi. It is resin from a tree, and has a form like the gum from a peach tree. It is harvested 
during the month of autumn.” Another prescription states, “When a lady encounters a spirit 
in dreams at night, combine the ‘fetid yellow’ into a ball and fumigate the vaginal cavity, and 
this [condition] will be permanently halted.” This also treats nocturnal emission in males and 
warm kidneys, and it dispels bad qi.’ 











This location here was clearly to the south, not west, of China. The description here and 
in other sources led Laufer and Yamada to conclude that the substance described was Styrax 
benzoin. Yamada notes the different Thai and Sumatran species.!° 

To complicate matters further, Sait has recently demonstrated that Bukhara was simul- 
taneously called Anxi in Chinese from the early medieval period.'! So, Anxi first referred 
to Parthia and then to Bukhara, while Bos7 first referred to Sassanian Iran and then later to 





6 Sui shi (Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju edn., vol. 6) fascicle 83, p. 1852 & p. 1857. Yamada (1976, 
p. 132). 

7 Fora discussion the value of this point in the reconstruction of Old Chinese, see Pulleyblank 
(1962a, p. 77; 1962b, p. 221). For phonetic reconstruction of Late Han pronunciations, see 
Schuessler (2007, p. 150 & p. 523). 

8  Schuessler (2007, p. 169 & p. 478). MacKenzie (1986, p. 65). 

9  Haiyao béncao, p. 42. 

10 Yamada (1976, p. 131). 

11 Saito (1998, p. 2007). 
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a Malay polity. In light of this and the record of its import from Kucha and Afghanistan, 
one might speculate that dnxi-xidng originally referred to an aromatic somehow associated 
with Bukhara. However, the original term of @nx7, in my opinion, was not derived from 
any region, but this was simply a binomial verb: dn Ee (to ease) + x7 A (to rest), thus the 
appellation in question was simply semantic in origin. This point is also connected to the 
function of the incense: as shown above, Li Xun understood that this incense was used 
to placate, ease, and exorcise. Similarly, the Tudludni ji jing be ae JE SER (*Dharani- 
samuccaya-siitra), a collection of spells and mantras translated by Atigupta [sn] }h FES 
(fl. 652), states that if someone falls ill, then they might produce a mudrd (sacred hand 
gesture) and recite the name of AvalokiteSvara Bodhisattva 108 times while burning Gnxi- 
xidng in order to be healed.” 

One problem here, however, is that Indian Buddhist literature of this period would pre- 
sumably not have used Styrax benzoin. It is clear that from around the tenth century, the 
Chinese had access to Styrax benzoin and called it Gnxi-xidng, but in earlier periods, what 
was the Gnxi-xiang from Central Asia and India? As Pelliot and Yamada pointed out, we 
can actually turn to Chinese Buddhist texts that give the relevant Sanskrit names along- 
side the Chinese.'? According to the Da foding gudngju tudluéni jing K {is JH Be FR BE 
ae JAS (Extensive Dharanis of the Great Buddha Usnisa), which was produced by an 
unknown translator, and later brought to Japan by Ennin {— (794-864) in 847, for exam- 
ple, anxi-xidng is understood as jajulud BA. 24, which clearly is a transcription of guggu- 
lu.'* Monier- Williams (p. 356) identifies guggu/u as “bdellium or the exudation of Amyris 
Agallochum.” This is not a variety of styrax, but visually it is blackish to dark yellowish, 
and therefore is comparable to styrax in appearance. George Watt defines bdellium as “a 
myrrh-like resin, of which there are three kinds.” These include Balsamodendron Mukul, 
B. Roxburghii, or B. pubescens. He also notes, “Mukul or Gugul (Indian Bdellium) from 
Coromandel is the produce of Boswellia glabra, and that from the Western Himalaya is the 
produce of Boswellia serrata.”'> The Indian literature in translation is evidently referring to 
the resins of these plants native to India, but whether the Gnxi-xidng exported from Kucha 
and Zabul was bdellium is unknown. 

We must note that in the Chinese Buddhist text at hand, *turuska (dudliséjia Ni}1* lif 
FEW) is identified with sithé-xiang fiK+~> FF.'° Monier-Williams (p. 451) understands 
turuska as olibanum (frankincense). Laufer, in contrast, suggested swhé-xidng is storax/ 
styrax (or specifically Styrax officinalis), based on a few factors.!’ 

The Hou Han shiif{% yee at , the annals of the Later Han dynasty (25-220), reports that in 








12 Taisho 901, vol. 18: p. 819b18-24. 

13 Pelliot (1912, p. 480). Yamada (1976, p. 134). Laufer (1919, p. 467) was aware of the connec- 
tion to guggula. 

14 Taisho 956, vol. 19: p. 173a23-26. 

15 Watt (1889, p. 426). Laufer was aware of these issues. Laufer (1914, p. 6) wrote, “Watt says 
advisedly, ‘Care must be taken not to confuse this gum resin (guggu/a) with the olibanum or 
frankincense of commerce, or with Mukul. The true Sanskrit name for this plant is most proba- 
bly Sallaki.’ The Sanskrit name which Watt has in mind is ¢allaki or sillaki, Boswellia thurifera, 
yielding frankincense which is called si/ha.” 

16 Taisho 946, vol. 19: p. 173a24-25. Read kéu [1] as 1a Mf}. 

17 Laufer (1919, pp. 456-460). 
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the state of Dagin KE (the Chinese name for the Roman Empire), they “gather various 
aromatics together and boil their juices to make sithé G4 FAY LY} DW Ay tik 
Laufer believed siihé to be a foreign loanword in Chinese, but more reasonably, I believe, 
it is a composite term of si tif (a flowering herb or general reference to such plants) and 
hé <> (to combine). As Laufer also notes, the Sui shi reports that Sassanian Iran produced 
stuthé, but it is impossible on the basis of this to argue that this was styrax.'® 

Laufer also pointed to the transcription in the major Mahayana Buddhist text titled 
Yogacarabhimi FGA Ay of a certain incense that reads sudihijia EL; A Wl 2 
He argued that this was *sturuka and not turuska, and that sturuka corresponded in form to 
Greek otbpaé.”! Hirakawa however, understands the word from the Chinese translation of 
the Yogacarabhumi to correspond to turuska-gandha in Sanskrit, and not sturuka.” 

Looking further into Buddhist texts of the Tang dynasty, we can find some other evi- 
dence to suggest that turuska was understood as a type of fragrant grass or herb, rather than 
a tree resin. First, the Vairocanabhisambodhi, otherwise sometimes known today as the 
*Mahavairocana-sutra (Dari jing K H &€), which was translated into Chinese in 724 by 
a team headed by the Indian monk Subhakarasimha #4 4 #2. (637-735) and the Chinese 
monk Yixing —-4] (673-727), in one instance mentions a certain muxi-xidng Bia AE 
(understood today as medicago in China).” The line in the commentary to this text by said 
monks states, “The turuska grass is an aromatic muxu from the west. It is somewhat differ- 
ent from the muxu aromatic here [in China] iy Ege : FE RUA Ba ; Bid tt, fH] 
Fl 4 FH BEAK.’ This is likely the voice of Subhakarasimha himself, who was a native 
Indian monk. Various other Buddhist texts specifically define muxu as a type of sprkkd.*° 
It seems reasonable to assume that Subhakarasimha and his team also understood turuska 
as a type of sprkka. Monier-Williams (p. 1268) defines sprkka as Trigonella Corniculata 
(fenugreek).”° In light of the abovementioned points, it would be difficult to argue that 
suhé-xidng was originally styrax (the aromatic of which is produced as a resin), much less 
Styrax officinalis. It is unclear at present whether Styrax officinalis, which was native to 
the Mediterranean and Levant areas, was ever available in medieval China. Nevertheless, 
Monier- Williams understands turuska as olibanum (frankincense), so further clarification 
with reference to Indic sources is necessary at present. 

Returning to the topic of Gnxi-xiang, here I would like to draw attention to the use of it 
in three separate texts from Buddhist and Daoist traditions dating to around the Late Tang 
period (ninth century CE) or slightly thereafter. The prescriptions here all relate to Saturn 





18 Hou Han shi (Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju edn., vol.10) fascicle 88, p. 2919. 

19 Sui shit (Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju edn., vol. 6) fascicle 83, p. 1857. 

20 The Yogacarabhiimi was translated into Chinese by Xuanzang 4 (602-664) between 646- 
648. Taisho 1579, vol. 30: p. 293b1-2. 

21 Laufer (1919, pp. 456-457). 

22 Hirakawa (1997, p. 911). 

23 Taisho 848, vol. 18: p. 10c15. 

24 Taisho 1796, vol. 39: p. 658b19-20. Read po ¥ as sud *%, according to Dingfibio J 4a {k 
dictionary (online edition: http://buddhaspace.org/dict/). I have utilized this dictionary in rese- 
arching turuska here. 

25 See, for example, Taisho 2131, vol. 54: p. 1178b2-3. Taish6 665, vol. 16: p. 435al. 

26 Laufer (1919, pp. 446-447) makes some remarks on fenugreek, but does not connect it to sprkka. 
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as 


a planetary deity. These three texts and the relevant lines from them are as follows. The 


first is a Buddhist text, while the other two are from the Daoist canon. 


L. Otyao rangzai jue +; REF#E SK Yk (Secrets of Seven-Planet Apotropaism): 


FA ETE oe ERE ve Rigel DM Ae 
Zhe, URL. MMOH dy Ee ais eB, JE 
A EU , TREES KK. ATE M AAR. SA eu 
HE, BOGE, “TULA BEZ EE. 


Saturn: The deity is like a Brahmin, black in color. ... Burn anxi-xidng. ... On days of 
Kéwan [Saturn] at dawn make offerings of good foods and fruits to him with a painted image 
on silk. It is superior to wear the color black. Sincerely speak: “King Kéwan! May I [stating 
one’s name] be guarded by you, Lord, like a disciple. I beseech you to guard my life and halt 
calamities!” One should personally eat the offerings that were given. One should make an 
offering [to Saturn] with the burning of anxi-xidng if someone is made ill and almost expires, 


or if one is abused by another.’ 











II. Chéngxing lingtai miyao jing PY AL te Ee AFL (Scripture of the Secret Essentials 


of the Stellar-Compass Spiritual Terrace): 


OUI, SDAIN, EIU, tt 
HEMI AMER, BRSER ET, BR BAH, sft 


Furthermore, the *Navagraha Sutra states that one is to cast, using plow iron, one true 
image of Saturn, seven inches tall. ... One should read the Eight Yang Sutra. Carry realgar 
and cinnabar. Burn dnxi-xidng. Wear black garments. Do not enter the temples of evil gods. 
It is taboo to eat beef. It is taboo [to use] vessels made of horn.”® 








IIL. Taishang dongshén wiixing zan K._|-¥]ni] #tH Fy A (Praises to the Five Stars from 


the Supreme Cavern of the Spirit): 








FAP AeA, SAREE, BKK, HSS, HALAS, 
HAP, KIT, MEET HIS. 


The way to ward off [Saturn] is as follows. It is auspicious to recite the Jade Scripture 
of the Golden Tablet, wear black garments, ride a brown horse with a black mane and tail, 
burn dnxi-xidng, offer seafood to eat, build waterside shrines, and make sacerdotal merits.” 








Although the astral-magical texts at hand were evidently Sinicized, the use of a Sogdian 


loanword and other factors point to foreign (likely Iranian or Indo-Iranian) source mate- 





27 
28 


29 


Taisho 1308, vol. 21: p. 449b1-12. For translation, Kotyk (2017b, pp. 53-54). 

Daozang 289, Wenwu Chubanshe edn., vol. 5: p. 30c2-10. For translation, Kotyk (2017b, pp. 
54-55). 

Daozang 976, Wenwu Chubanshe, edn., vol. 19: p. 820b4-8. 
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rial. For example, the word Jihudn ¥52% (kiei Yudn® in Middle Chinese), referring to 
Saturn as a planetary deity, is a transcription of Sogdian Kéwan, while the Sogdian itself is 
a transcription of Middle Persian Kéwan.*° The mainstream icon of Saturn in China during 
this period also shows many parallels with the Greco-Egyptian and Islamicate versions of 
Kronos-Saturn. As I have explained at length in earlier studies, there are parallels in astro- 
logical lore (colors, incense, icons, etc.) between some Chinese sources from the late Tang 
period and the astral magic of the Near East.*! 

It is especially remarkable that the compilers of these Chinese manuals — each of whom 
was clearly drawing upon common source material — connected a@nxi-xidng to Saturn. His- 
torically Saturn was associated with styrax in Western Eurasia, but this was not Styrax 
benzoin, which is native to SE Asia, but rather Styrax officinalis, which is native to the 
Levant and Middle East (nevertheless, they both belong to the genus Styrax and the fam- 
ily Styracaceae).*” For instance, the Picatrix, the thirteenth century Latin translation of the 
Ghayat al-Hakim, prescribes as Saturn’s aromatics strong cassia and storax (et ex olentibus 
fortiter cassiam et storacem). Picatrix also prescribes bdellium for Saturn among other fetid 
substances, such as asafoetida, gum, hemlock and so forth (Saturni suffumigacio est om- 
nibus rebus fetidis ut assa fetida, gummi, bdellium et cicuta et similia).*? The parallel here 
with dnxi-xidng as bdellium (as discussed above) is noteworthy, and in my opinion reflects 
the transcultural quality of astrological knowledge in the medieval world. 

The suffumigation of Gnxi-xid@ng was done to banish, exorcise and placate in Chinese 
sources, both in medicine and Buddhist rituals. We should also consider the cited lines 
from Li Xun’s work above, in which this was used to treat nocturnal emission in males. 
This was a suitable substance to associate with planet Saturn, who in astrology rules over 
phenomena such as celibacy, isolation and the quenching of passions, although an alterna- 
tive interpretation would be that the suffumigation was utilized against his influence with 
the aim of lifting the evils he imposed upon people. Even outside an astrological context, 
we can observe the Buddhist monk Chengguan Ye #41 (738-839), who makes the remark, 
“It is like Gnxi-xiang which can ward off evils HI] 2 A 7 AE AY SE AS.”™ This comment 
likely indicates that dnxi-xiadng was understood during Chengguan’s time as possessing a 
general apotropaic quality, and that it was a relatively common and popular commodity. 

To summarize, Laufer and Yamada were correct that @nxi-xiang was one or more va- 
rieties of Styrax benzoin imported from SE Asia, perhaps starting in the late eighth to 
early ninth century, but as Laufer suggested, the aromatic in question was also evidently 
imported overland from western lands during earlier times. What was being imported and 








30  Schuessler (2007, p. 292 & p. 594). The first character is a variant of jt HE. Kotyk (2017b, p. 
43). See table of correspondences between planetary deities in Panaino (2015, p. 253). Intere- 
stingly, Amos 5:26 of the Hebrew Bible has kywn (Kiyytin with traditional vowelling) as an 
idol, which is likely derived from Akkadian Kaymanu / Kaywanu. See Speiser (1947). I must 
thank Ephraim Nissan for drawing my attention to this. He further notes to me (private commu- 
nication), “The vowelling Kiyyin adopts (like for a parallel in the same verse) the same vowel 
pattern of a word for 'abomination', it has been argued.” 

31 Kotyk (2017a, pp. 55-58); Kotyk (2017b, pp. 50-52); Kotyk (2017c, pp. 160-188). 

32 Kotyk (2019, pp. 43-44). 

33 Picatrix IJ & Il.Il. See Pingree (1986, p. 91 & p. 98). 

34 Taisho 1736, vol. 36: p. 678b16-17. 
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called dnxi-xidng? It would seem, based on Chinese Buddhist texts, that it was one or more 
types of guggula (bdellium). We possess accounts of a substance called Gnxi-xiang having 
been produced in the Tarim Basin and Afghanistan, but this was not connected to Parthia, 
which was long extinct when Gnxi-xidng became widely used in China starting in the sixth 
century. In fact, as we have demonstrated, the name of this aromatic was not derived from 
Arsak, even though in later times there might have been speculation concerning such an as- 
sociation. We also discussed siihé, which Laufer identified as storax. I remain unconvinced 
with this interpretation, especially when we consider that the Chinese sources initially un- 
derstand sihé as some type of herbal concoction, and later associated it with turuska, which 
according to one source is a grass, rather than a tree or tree resin. This discussion, however, 
is far from conclusive (and I concede here that my own suggestions above are only tenta- 
tive), and absolute identification of the aromatics used in medieval China will prove an 
ongoing project that, no doubt, will carry on a century from now, just as I have continued 
with Laufer’s work a century after it was published. 
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